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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
WILLIAM AND ALMIRA. 

In a retired but pleasant situation, not far from the 
village of Fall-River, in the State of Massachusetts, 
a few years ago, lived William and Almira. Almira 
was what was called a perfect beauty; there was 
nothing wanting, either in looks or manners, for the 
work of captivation. Six months had scarcely yet 
passed away since her nuptials with William, who, 
at that time, of all others, was the nearest to her heart. 
It was here, in this wild, and retired, and beautiful 
retreat, that they sought and found a refuge from, 
what they then thought, the revengeful spirit of their 
relatives, whose hearts, from their earliest intimacy, 
had been bent on the prevention of their union.— 
When Almira joined her hands in William’s, which 
she did with the brightest prospect of a long life of 
connubial bliss, full before her, he was gay and 
cheerful, and, in her opinion, virtuous and honest.— 
But, at this early period, his brow began to wear the 
aspect of deep and settled gloom. Almira was fearful 
that he loved her no longer; but she hoped for the 
best, and therefore banished the thought. Her hopes, 
however, were soon disappointed. Neither her grief, 
nor her sufferings, which were the result of his con- 
duct, affected him at all ; and by all who would pre- 
serve a character, his acquaintance was discarded. — 
At length, his profligacy was carried to such a de- 
gree, that he was obliged to abandon his home, and 
his affectionate wife, to go--she nor he knew not 
whither. She then felt, for the first time, the force 
of the remark, which she had so often heard, 

** Men’s vows are brittle things.” 

Almira’s new acquaintance all admired her ; many 
of which, pitying her situation, offered her a home, 
free of expense ; which, thanking them for their 
kindness, she declined accepting. Woman-like in 
her disposition, in the deepest of her sorrows, she re- 
tired, nursed her grief in secret, and put on a smile as 
sweet as ever, before the world, ‘and survived the 





heart-rending treatment of her husband, and the pov- 
etty to which she was reduced, without even one 
murmur. But, although she never mentioned her 
wrongs, in wotds, yet some times afew starting tears 
would speak them. She curtailed all her expences; 
hired but one solitary room ; dismissed the little girl 
who had lived with ber in order to assist in the do- 
mestic concerns of the family ; and deprived herself 
of ail the luxuries and many of the necessaries of life. 
In this situation she remained until she had spent her 
all ; and then determined, let the consequenoes be 
what they might, to return once more to her pa- 
rental home, and cast herself at the feet of her pa- 
rents—believing, as she did, that they would hear 
her supplications, and that they would pity the sighs 
and tears of their only daughter—which, in a few 
days, she did. 

When she had arrived at the door, which she 
dare not enter without knocking, she gave a gentle 
tap—her father soon appeared and opened the door, 
and there beheld his only daughter, in tears; she 
made an attempt to embrace him ; at first, he push- 
ed her from him, with indignation ; but, when she 
protested that she was innocent—that although she 
had brought shame and disgrace upon her parents, 
that it was unintentional, on her part—and told her 
artless story, he pressed her to his bosom, and wept 
with her. 

She then, by his request, entered, once more, hér 
parents’ house, and there beheld her mother, who, 
at the very sight of her daughter, was melted into 
softness ; a flood of tears burst forth—and with that 
paternal affection and tenderness, as if she had nev- 
er been disobeyed and offended, embraced her ; and, 
as she clasped her in her arms, exclaimed— 

“Oh! Almira! my child ! my long lost child !” 

An affecting scene of joy ensued; it seemed as 
though there would be no end to their tears and em- 
braces. The neighbors, the domestics of the house, 
and even a little favorite dog, all seemed to partake 
of the general happiness. 

When the first transports of joy were over, and 
Almira had related to them her suffetings, and her 
penitence, her mother, still holding her by the hand, 
again exclaimed— 

“I thank thee, O, God ! for thou hast heard my 
prayer. My daughter, which, to me, was lost, has 
returned, penitent, and I freely forgive her. I shall 
now die in peace.” 

Tothe bosom which has beat with parental ten- 
derness and anxiety ; to him or her who has viewed, 
at one time, with pride, the lovely offspring of mu- 
tual affection and truth ; and, at another, watched 
the sleeping babe, with tearful eye, when a convul- 
sive start has broken or disturbed that repose—to 
such, the feelings of these parents, at once more be- 
holding their only daughter, may be felt, but they 
cannot be described. The attachw ents of tender 
and affectionate parents, no change of fortune, no 





loss of influence, not even the loss of character, can 
destroy. 

Almira was almost overwhelmed at the result.— 
The change of scenes and circumstances, new friends 
and acquaintances, and the renewed kindnesses she 
experienced, from all with whom she formerly had 
the pleasure of being acquainted, dispelled all the 
gloom that had so long pressed upon her heart, and 
added new life to her almost inanimate frame. The 
glow of health, which her trials and sufferings had 
blanched from her cheek, now gradually returned, 
and she soon shone again, in the maturity of her 
beauty, a star of no common lustre, in the fashiona- 
ble world of that delightful town, (Newport. ) 

7 * * ” . . . * 

Some years had now elapsed since William left his 
home. Almira had long despaired of ever sceing 
him again. And although she condemned his con- 
duct, yet, when alone, she would sometimes weep 
for him, notwithstanding the cruel treatment she 
had received at his hands. 

One fine afternoon, in the month of May, after Al- 
mira had been rambling, in the garden, some consid- 
erable time, she took a seat on a little mound, in the 
shade, not far from a bed of flowers, of hers, and was 
calmly thinking of him who once was all the world 
toher. Just at this moment she was suddenly in- 
terrupted by her brother, who, almost breathless, 
(having heard William, who had arrived but a few 
moments before, give a brief account of himsclf since 
his absence, and the cause of his unbecoming con- 
duct previous to his departure, which it may not be 
proper here to state,) informed her that William was 
in the house ; that he had repented of his past con- 
duct ; had been successful in business, in his ab- 
sence ; and now, as the only source of enjoyment, 
had returned, with the fond hope of being forgiven, 
and to spend the remainder of his days, in his native 
town, with her, whom he now wished, if possible, by 
his future conduct, to make happy. 

Can it be ? (cried Almira.) Is it possible such 
a blessing isin store forme? Ah! no. Yet can 
you trifle with my feelings, Edward’? You can— 
you do.” 

“ Trifle with your feelings, my dear sister ? (said 
Edward, ) not for the world. William is in the house; 
he waits to see you.” 

Almira flew to the house—she entered—she saw 
her adored William—he sprang to meet her, and she 
fell senseless in his arms. The usual salutations be- 
ing over, which can better be imagined than deserib- 
ed, and all being seated in a small circle William, 
addressing himself to them, said— 

“Tam fully aware, that, by my unprivc'pled con- 
duct, t deserve the hatred and contempt of you all; 
but if the most sincere penitence, and the most re- 
spectful love and pity, are worthy of some favor, do 
not refuse my pardon.” 

He frankly acknowledged, that, after leaving 
home, he knew not what asylum to seek ; he could 
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see nothing in the prospect before-him butsuffering 

and distress, Adversity, howevet, instead of driving 

him to desperation, became, although late, a school 

He soon collected all his powers, and 
formed a plan, which terminated in his unparalleled 
success and perfect reformation. 

A few days after leaving home, he sat sail for 
South-America; at which place, after a pleasant 
voyage, he safely arrived, and was much pleased at 
tle prominent advantages which presented them- 
selves for locating himself there. In a short time he 
wa: advantageously established in business. 

Years rolled away, during which he took advan- 
tage of the mest favorable circumstances ; uninter- 
rupted success showered its richest influence upon 
all his undertakings ; and he had, during a period of 
about six years, amassed a fortune, which, in amount, 
exceeded even his most sanguine expectations. — 
Having thus, to the fulness of his wishes, accomplish- 
ed the object for which he sailed to that country, he 
had now returned to his native town, to enjoy with 
her whom he had so shamefully treated, the rich re- 
wards of his labors and toils. 

He soon purchased a fine estate in that town, 
where he now lives, in splended style. In a few 
years after their re-union they were blessed with a 
beautiful family of boys and girls; who, together 
with their affectionate parents, (high in the estima- 
tion ef each other,) appear to participate in every 
enjoyment the country affords. 








of wisdom. 


SELIM. 
A NEW-ENGLAND TALE. 

I am a native of New-England—and this circum- 
stance will explain to your readers why my commu- 
nications so often advert to its history, to its people, 
and to its scenes. It isa land I love above all lands 
beside. I love its religion, its laws, its manners and 
its customs, its science and its arts. I even love it 
for its ghosts, its witches, and its diablerie. 1 love its 
ragged mountains and its green vallies, its hard soil 
and its wintry tempests. 

“ And as the child, when soaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to its mother’s breast, 

So the wild torrent and the whirl-wind’s roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more.” 

In aretired village of New-England, where rogues 
and thieves were unknown, and where locks and 
bolts were unused, the following occurrence took 
place, about the time that the good town of Salem 
was bonored with the visits of a race of beings, which 
took up their residence any where else but in the 
bosoms of those unfortunate men and women, who 
were offered up as victims to the reigning superstit- 
ion and infatuation of the times. 

A whole family, with the exception of two young 
children, left at home and asleep under the care of 
a hired girl, had been on an evening’s visit to a neigh- 
bor of the village, and returned about ten o’clock, 
a late hour for those times of primitive simplicity.— 
On their refurn they found the servant girl had, for 
the greater security, doubtless, of her tender charge, 
taken her position close to the side of them, and was 
sleeping almost as soundly as the best of watchmen 
in the best regulated cities. After waking their maid 
and kindling up the fire, which had been suffered to 





Out of doors all was silent, and the deep forests and 
broken mountains, half revealed by the moon-light, | 
presented a scene of awful grandeur and sublimity, | 


which can be realized only by those who have wit- 


nessed and felt it. But one circumstance was want- 
ing to complete tle most impressing scenery that the 
country ever exhibits—and that was a mantle of 
snow. 

The little family within were chattering over the 
events of the evening, when, suddenly, every voice 
was hushed, and the same stillness reigned within as 
without, save the gentle and scarcely audible breath- 
ing of the two sleeping innocents, and the sounds 
which had arrested their attention and almost their 
breath at the same-time, These proceeded from 
the chamber directly over their heads—the chainber 
where the two eldest children of the family were ac- 
customed to sleep, and whither they were upon the 
point of retiring to bed. ‘The sounds were inhuman, 
unearthly. A heavy irregular tread, as of iron feet ; 
a jarring of the chamber door ; broken, labored, hol- 
low, sobbing sounds of voice, if voice it could be 
called ; these, united, almost froze the blood in the 
veins of the listeners below. 

** Father, (said the oldest child,) what is it ’” 

This appeal went to the heart of the worthy man. 
He felt that he must be calm and collected, but his 
reply showed that he was any thing else : 

** My child, it is only the wind rattling at the door 
of your chamber.” 

‘¢ Her chamber !” said the mother, and took the 
child in her arms, and drew her chair close to the 
side of her husband. 

“ There is no wind, father, (replied the child, ) and 
I wish that man was out of my chamber.” 

For a moment, all was silent above, and equally 
silent below : then the heavy tread was renewed ; 
the jarring of the door re-commenced, and the same 


inexplicable, sobbing sound or groan was aguin 


heard. 

“ What must we do?” said the terrified mother 
and wife to her husband. 

The maid gaized in stupid silence on her master, 
while she seemed to seek for safety by pressing clos- 
er to her bosom the second child, whose fear had 
driven her to take refuge in the arms of one who had 
often offered her protection in dangers better under- 
stood, and more definite, though not half so appal.- 
ling. 

** Lucy, (said the hesitating man to the maid,) go 
call neighbor Cheever ; ask him to come as quick as 
possible.” 

**[—I don’t know the way; I mean he a’nt at 
home—tis a dreadful cold night—he must be fast 
asleep—and, O ! that terrible dog of theirs ; I dare 
not go near the house.” 

‘| must then go myself.” 

‘“* Hark, (said the wife,) did you not hear that 
noise ?” 

“ What noise ?” 

‘* Why, something like the falling of a——” 

Here a longer groan than they had yet heard si- 
lenced them all again. The chattering of the maid’s 
teeth was plainly perceptible ; and the child in her 
lap burst qut into a loud wailing. The maid was en- 





_moanededeeply ; ; 
“but the child’s mother seemed to be inspired. with 
new courage and fortitude. She took the daughter 
from the maid, and placed both the children in the 
arms of their father. 

“will go, (said she,) to. Deacon Cheever’s, and 
call the good man to advise and aid us; and, ried 
| you must go with me.” 

Lucy, beginning to feel that she should be as safe 
out of the house as in, consented. As they ap- 


| it could be nothing else, seemed striving for enlarge- 
ment. The tread was more thick, the door shook 
dreadfully, and the indescribable groaning was loud- 
erthanever. They shrunk back an instant, but 
they rushed forward again—and in a few moments 
they stood at the bed side of Deacon Cheever. No 
Deacon Cheever was there: his affrighted wife 
sprang up in the bed, and uttered one scream before 
she recognized her neighbors. Out of breath, they 
half told their story, fled back, and left the good wo- 
man in any thing but an easy state of mind. 

“ Husband, what shall we do? what is to become 
of these dear little children ?” said the terrified wo- 
man as she again entered the house. 

** Is the Deacon coming ?” 

“ He is not at home.” 

“Take care of these children, (said the husband, ) 
I will go for Mr. Snooks, the Schoolmaster. He is 
a good man, and will help us.” . 

** No, No,” exelaimed both the women, and fled 
from the honse, and were, in a short time, in Mr. 
Snook’s study ; for he was yet up. 

Mr, Snodks was never known before, or after, to 
rise from his chair so quick. When he stood erect 
he was good six feet four inches, and he stood erect 
now. With eyes and ears open, but with compress- 
ed mouth, he listened to their broken story. Mr. 
‘Tobias Snooks uttered not a word, satisfied, no doubt, 
that more could be learned in five minutes by recon- 
| no.tering the enemy than by an hour’s description. 

He hastily drew up his blue stockings over bis buck- 
skin breeches, tied one with a white garter, slapped 
his hat, wrong side foremost, on the top of a red 
night cap, and took a large cane, he thought not 
why. 

Mr. Snooks set about arranging in his mind a form 
of exorcism, and he selected the Latin language, 
having no doubt but his enemy would understand it 
better than any other, as it was well known in those 
days, that the Popes had been familiarly talking it 
with him several hundred years. 

The distressed family felt some relief when they 
found so good and learned a man as Mr. Snooks un- 
der their roof; and to do their calculating prudence 
justice, ' must say, that they had a vague kind of im- 
pression, that their unwelcome visitor would be sat- 
isfied with one victim, and as Mr. Tobias Snooks 
would be the van of their contemplated attack on 
him, the said Mr. Snooks would be the scape goat 
for the rest of them ; and so it proved to be. 

After the arrival of the pedagogue the sounds 
overhead were dréadfully appalling. ‘The'trampling 
of the iron feet was incessant ; the door shook with- 
out intermission ; ‘the groans were still interrupted, 
but louder and quiéker than ever. The learned man 





proached the door, the imprisoned spirit above, for. 
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turned ghostly. pale, but  pale-man may have cour- 
age. Here-arranged in his mind the form of exor 
cism, made all the preparation that a devout man 
would make, and slowly ascended the stairs, at the 
head of which stood the door where he was to en- 
counter such an enemy as he never encountered be- 
fore.. The noise from the chamber fell on his ear like 
the knell of a departed spirit ; his steps would not 
have crushed a fly ; he grasped his cane firmly in 
one hand, and laid the other to the latch of the door: 

e door alone separated him from the deadliest ene- 

of man ; he could smell his very breath ; he felt 
already his withering grasp. The family stood with 
heads thrust through a door at the side of the foot 
of the stairs. The moon cast a doubtful light. The 
chamber door flew open with violence :—7¢e 
per’ —and down stairs came Mr. Tobias Snooks, like 
lightning, back first, borne off by a four-legged fiend, 
in the shape of a hog, while he muttered forth adju- 
rations and anathemas, in Latin, with an energy and 
precision which did great credit to his learning and 
classic taste. 

I have but little more to tell my readers. The 
farmer had, during the afternoon of this eventful day, 
been carrying corn from his barn up into this cham- 
ber, and thence, by a ladder, into a garret. In the 
evening, the family left the outer door open ; and, as 
the house was perfectly still, the hog had, naturally 
enough, followed. the scattered knernals of corn into 
the entry, up the stairs into:the chamber. While nos- 
ing about for the corn, he: had shut the chamber 
door ; and hisd had produced all 
those noises, which so miuch-annoyed the good fami- 
ly, and confirmed Mr. Tobias Snooks in an opinion, 


of which he could not rid himself for the whole night, 


that it was nothing less than a “fould fiend” him- 
self. 
CHARACTER OF A TRUE FRIEND. 
“ True bliss, if man may reach it, is compos’d 
Of hearts, in union, mutually disclos’d.” 

Human nature is too frail, and anhject to too many 
disappointments apd afflictions, to. enjoy itself pass- 
able in solitude. ‘ Wey ‘are incited to form, particu- 
lar friendships, not. only: from: the “social affections 
which appertain to our ‘bat: the wants which 
attend our condition. the man, then, 
whom you call your friend—tell me, will-he sympa- 
thize with you in the hour of distress ? Will he come 
forth in your defence, whem calumny is clandestine- 
ly aiming its mortal weapons at your reputation »— 
Will he acknowledge you with the same artless sin- 
cerity, and conduct himself towards you with the 
same cordial attention, in the company of your supe- 
riors in rank and fortune, as when the claims of pride 
and vanity do not interfere with those of friendship ’ 
Will he still think himself in your society, if misfor- 
tune and detriment should attend you, and compel 
you to retire. into a walk of life in which you cannot 
appear with the same distinction, or entertain your 
friends with the same prodigality as formerly ? 
stead of gradually retiring from your society, take 
pleasure in professing himself your friend, and cheer- 
fully assist you in supporting the burthen of your af- 
fictions ? Will he communicate the balm of conso- 
fation to your languishing spirits, when sickness shall 


| oblige jon’ 6 ——- — wil Wy | 


scenes of the world, and: bear, with attention, your 
tale of woe? Finally, when death shall burst asun- 
der every earthly connexion, will he shed a tear over 
your grave, and lodge the dear remembrance of 
your mutual friendship in his heart, as a treasure, nev- 
er to be resigned ? 

The man who will not do all this, may be your as- 
sociate, your coaxer, your seducer—but, believe me, 


‘the is not your friend /” 








POETRY. 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
THE GARLAND; NO. 4. 

The following lines are transcribed from a Com- 
mon Place Book, the production of a Lady’s pen.— 
They are peculiarly adapted to the present season, 
though written long since. 

SIGMA. 





THE SPRING’S FIRST ROBBIN. 
Sweet bird! that charm’st my list’ning ear, 
Still seated on that leafless spray, 
The morn, with thy soft warbling, cheer, 
And wake me with thy matin lay. 


May no inhuman fowler’s hand 

Aim at thy peace—thy life destroy ; 
May no rude wintry blast assail, 

But Spring bestow her promis’d joy. 


While thus thou tun’st thy songs of praise, 
Has thankless man no notes to raise ? 
Shalt thou thy Maker’s praise proclaim, 
And man refuse to bless his name ? 
O! man ! the songster of the grove 
Awakes our gratitude and love. 
SWEET LITTLE ANNE. 

Can aught be more fair to the eye, 

Than the blush of the maidenly year ! ? 
Can aught with the orchard-bloom vie, 

When in May its sweet blossoms appear ? 


Can aught like the eglantine please, 

Or the rose budding—tell me, what can ? 
O! thrice more attracting than these, 

Is the cheek of my sweet little Anne ! 


What can charm like the spring of the field, 
When it trickles transparently by ? 

Or what sweeter pleasure can yield, 
Than to look on the gems of the sky ? 


What can win like the tremulous dew, 


Which the zephyrs on gossamer fan ? ? 
0 ! thrice more enchanting to view, 


Is the eye of my sweet little Anne ! 











Can aught like the morning , delight, 
When it dawns towards peaceable day ? 

Or bewitch, like the planet of night, 
When she steals in good humor away ? 


Is there aught like the sweetness of eve, 
When, serene as when Nature began, 

The soft sun takes his mellow last leave ? 
¥es—the smile of my sweet little Anne ! 


Can aught more delicious be nam’d, 
Than the exquisite fruit of the pine ? 

More inviting can aught be proclaim’d, 
Than.the elegant bunch of the vine ? 


Is there aught can in flavor exceed 
Ev’ry beverage precious to man ? 

O! yes—these are tasteless, indeed, 
To the kiss of my sweet little Anne ! 


Thrice more than the sun-setting hour, 
Or the dawn of the morning benign ; 

More delightful than spring’s sweetest flower, 
Or the mirth-making juice of the vine— 


More serene than the gems of the sky, 
And more soft than the down of the swan, 
Is the cheek—is the ip—is the eye— 
Is the smile—of my sweet little Anne ! 








FROM THE SALEM GAZETTE. 
NOT AT HOME. 


Two ladies once, (as modern worthies tell, } 

Call’d on another lady—rang the bell— 

But that is not the joke. This latter fair 

Chose not to be at home—the joke lies there. 

Said she to Sully, (that’s the waiting maid, 

Who told a famous thumper, nought afraid;) 

Said she to Sally, ‘say to Mrs. Lee, 

I’m not at home, but have gone out to tea.” 

Then scrabbled to the pantry, as much at ease 

As would a mouse be in a Stilton cheese. 

But sad mischance, (though happy for the tale, ) 
The flounce of madam’s gown hitch’d on a nail 
Ouiside the closet door. Thus matters stood, 
When Mrs. —— rang-again.. So far so good : 

“Ts Mrs. Bliss within ”” “ No ma’am, (with a smile,) 
But walk in, ma’am, and rest yourselfiawhile,” 

“ Why, yes, I b’lieve I will, the weather’s warm, 
And | have walk’d so far *twould do no harm 

To sit. La, ’tis after four o’clock ; and pray 

Is Mrs. Bliss gone out to spend the day ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” responded Sally, and retired. 

Said Mrs. Lee, ** my dear Miss Jones, I’m tired 

Of calling here so oft; for Mrs. Bliss 

Is always oul—hey ! what’s all this ’” 

She spied the fatal flounce. ‘ Upon my word, 

Ha, ha, who’d thought it! well Pve caught the birdy 
Come forth, dear Mrs, Bliss,” she cried. The door 
Flew open. “ You’ve serv’d me so before,” 
Exclaiin’d the Cat. “ That’s ue,” said Mrs, Lee ; 
** But never was I caught, you will agree, 

in such a downright scrape before. Well, after all, 
it’s best to be home, when friends do call.” . 

‘Yes, Mrs. Lee—but, then, you'll owa the sin, 
Instead of being out is being in ?” 








——_— 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS: 


place— 
Long years, did I say ? they’re as briefas a dream ; 
They have fled like the wind in its uneaven chase, 
And it seems but a week since I play’d in this 
stream. 


But the streamlet still ripples around the green bank, 
By the rock, where my water-wheel stood ; 

My little mud dam time has made a mere blank, 
And my excellent mill has gone_ off with the flod. 


And here is the place where the little girls met me, 
Each toil and each pleasure to share ; 

How sweetly bewitching they used to beset me, 
To build them a house for their crockery ware. 


’Tis delightful to visit, now, places so dear, 
Where infancy rambled -+t will ; 

It’s like music that lingers awhile on the ear, 
When the harp of the minstrel is still. 


Life’s fugitive pleasures are rapidly borne, 
Like a vision of fragile delight ; 
They are usher’d in hope, like'the mild vernal morn, 
And persued by the glooms of the night. 
URBAN. 


ee 


THE DECEIVER. 


Accursed be he, whose guileful tongue 
Can wrong a woman’s captive heart— 
That fount from which has sweetly sprung 
The joys it could alone impart— 
Can turn that fount to grief and gall, 

And poison her existence all! 


Accursed be he, whose lips can press 
A woman’s lips of sinless glow ; 
Yet leave them, ’mid her happiness, 
To pour the lonely plaint of woe, 
That from the midnight shadows dear, 
Is wafted to no human ear ! 


Accursed be he, who twines his arms 
Around a woman’s melting form, 

Yet leaves her prais’d and peerless charms 
A prey to sorrow’s canker-worm ; 

Like lovely flowers that pass away, 

E’en in the sun-bright month of May ! 


Accursed be he—ah, may he pass, 
Alone, the turf where she is laid ; 
Yet, ’mid the rank and waving grass 
A couchant serpent shall be laid, 
That will a sting of conscience dart, 
To wither up his perjur’d heart ! 


SONG. 
O! leave the gay palace, and come to my cot, 
It rests on the brow of the brake ; 
The clearest of rivulets water the spot, 
And are fill’d from the urn of the lake— 


The ring-dove is heard in the orange-tree grove, 
And the shepherd reclines in the vale ; 

The milk-maid sings sweetly a ditty of love, 
And the lambkins skip over the dale. 





Whenthe morning 
*Tis twenty long years since ve seen this lov’d| 
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And the goldfinches chirp 
And the Zephyr’s light ringlet plays over the rill, 
We’ll spring from our pallet of flowers— 


We’ll wash in the crystalline fount of the grot, 
And paddle our skiff o’er the lake : 
O! leave the gay palace and come to my cot, 
It rests on the brow of the brake. 
JERNUS. 
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EFFECTS OF JEALOUSY. 

A young Lady, of Havana, aged only seventeen, 
becoming jealous of het lover, and having her sus- 
picions confirmed by occular demonstration, murder- 
ed both him and her rival. She fled to Matanzas, 
but was pursued, and apprehended, on the 12th ult. 
and taken back to Havana, for trial. 

SUPREME COURT. 

At this Court, which closed its March term in this 
town on Friday last, there were seventeen “ Petitions 
for Divorce” preferred : fifteen from females, and two 
from males. Of the above, twelve were granted and 
five continued. There were also eight petitions for di- 
vorce continued from former terms; five of which 
were continued, one granted, one discontinued, and 
one deceased. 


A PRODUCTIVE GRUNTER. 

We are informed by the Warren Star, that a fisher- 
man in that vicinity lately caught a fish, known among 
naturalists by the name of Grunter, in which was 
found a Lady’s indispensable, made of green silk, 
and in a tolerable state of preservation, which con- 
tained an ivory box of rouge, a few poetical love dit- 
ties, selected from old newspapers, a bunch of false 


curls, two teeth, made of white wax, two yards of 


quality binding, and a steel busk ! 
FROM SNOWDEN’s (N. ¥.) ADVOCATE. 
THE PETTY-AUGER BONNET. 

We remember once hearing an old, crusty, sheep- 
shanked, thin-faced, vinegar-visaged, sixty-year-old 
sort of a bachelor exclaim, at finishing a tirade against 
the fairest part of creation, that the outside of a lady’s 
head exhausted all the furniture inside, in devising 
bonnets, feathers, buttons, daisies, and love-locks, for 
the promenade. We did not believe him, and the 
appearance of Broadway convinces us that if the fair 
sex really set their invention at work, they would de- 
vise something tastier than the new petty-auger bon- 
net that has come into vogue the present month— 
The nodding leghorn is now completely banished 
from the promenade. Symptoms of this were ap- 
pearing more than a year ago, and as the four exiles 
will probably permit us to use their word, when a la- 
dy, as well as a bonnet, is in the case, we may say 
that towards the close of last summer they were to- 
tally exiled from among us. From that time until the 
present month the head dress of the fair was in a state 
of great doubt and uncertainty. Feathers were ele- 


vated one day, and doused the next. The cottage! of 





















and moss roses ousted bachelors’ buttons, until the 
fashionable milliners put their heads together, and 
made a huge importation of a dashing doll, from the 
purlieus of the Palais Royale, who had on her head 
the present bonnet, which wise men call the petty. 
auger form. About a fortnight ago, one sun-shiny 
day, a few of these pettyaugers made their appear 

ance, in conjunction with the tin 
sleeves—and yesterday they came out as thick @ 

black berries in the month of August. How long. 


the petty-ouger shape may last, is very uncertain, but’ 


they appear to have made a prodigious spread in the 
course of the present month. Some are blue, others 
pink, a few brown, and some of them black. With 
round, full female faces, they agree very well, but a 
fine forehead is sometimes hid, if they are pulled too 
far forward. ‘The pink and sky-blue are the prevail- 
ing colors—and a few roses are all that ate stuck in- 
to the front. 


Wanted immediately, a few copies of the 35th No. 
of the Ladies Museum, for which a reasonable price 
will be given, on application at this Office. 
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In this town, on Monday evening last, by Rev. Mr. 
Gano, Mr. Robert Goodspeed, to Elizabeth E. 
Winslow, both of this town. 

On Thursday evening, by Rev. Mr. Pickering, Mr. 
Dexter Brown, of Scituate, to Miss Ann Maria Shel- 
don, of this town. 

Same evening, by Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. James 
Smith, to Miss Betsey Phillips, both of this town. 




















DIED, 
* In this town, 29th ult. William Wallace, infant son 


of Mr. Ezra James, 1 year and 10 months. 

On Monday John Bacon, infant son of 
Mr. Wm. Tanner, 9 months. 

On the 29th ult. suddenly, Mr. Rufus Herrick, for- 
yy hs pomaroong | Con. aged about 37 years. 

ednesday, Jane, youngest daughter of Mr. 
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Same day, suddenly, William A. Shepherd, . 
in the 36th year of his age. me 

In Warren, on Tuesday evening, Mrs. Phebe 
Child, 4th daughter of Mr. Fenner Angell, of this 
town, aged 26 years and three months. 





a? New subseribers wouily for the Lapizs Moszy™ can 
have the numbers from the commencement of the 


volume, at one and cents per annum, b 
pa ihe same. within three months from the time 
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